THE INVASION OF FRANCE

STATEMENTS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE LIBERATION OF
ROME AND THE INVASION OF FRANCE
JUNE 6 AND 8, 1944

May 25.   After advancing 60 miles in 14 days the Fifth Army in Italy

linked up with ike Anno faces.
May 26.   Another great day of successes for the Fifth and Eighth

Armies.   Berlin admitted that Kesselring had been forced to

retire at all the main points of attack.
May 27.   Thousands of bombers and fighters from Britain and Italy

struck at Germany and Occupied Europe throughout the day

and night.
May 29.   The Germans organized resistance South of Rome, but their

counter-attacks were repulsed.
More than 2,000 U.S. aircraft attacked factories in Poland

and Belgium.

May 30.   The battle for Rome began, and Allied troops made sub-
stantial progress.
June I.     The Eighth Army captured Frosinone, the New Zealanders

took Sora, and the Americans in the Fifth Army almost

surrounded Velletri, key point on the Appian Way.
June 2.   It was announced that during May U.S. Air Forces in Europe

had dropped 63,000 tons of bombs and the R.A.F. 37,000 tons.
June 3.   British and U.S. Air Forces increased their terrific pounding of

military targets in Northern France.
June 4.     The Fifth Army entered Rome.

The Allied air offensive against Northern France was

continued.
June 5.    The King of Italy signed a decree transferring his powers to

his son the Prince of Piedmont.
JUNE 6. D-DAY.

Allied Navies and Air Forces, operating in tremendous

strength, put the first waves of the Invasion Army on French

leaches.
Massed landings of airborne troops were made behind the

enemy's lines.
Allied forces penetrated several miles inland and there was

heavy fighting in Caen.
Mr. Churchill announced that operations were proceeding

well and that the sea passage was made with far less loss than

had been expected.
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